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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
- we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 


eruth. Dr. Johnson. 











BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
: OF THE 
REV. ELEAZAR WHEELOCK. 


> Gee 


Tue Rev. Ereazar Wuee tock, D. D. the founder and 
first president of Dartmouth College, was born in Windham, 
Connecticut, in April 1711, and died at Dartmouth College 
in Hanover, New-Hampshire, April 24, 1779, aged 68 years. 
Few have accomplished more for the benefit of society than 
this great and good man. The ancestors of Dr. Wheelock 
were respectable. His great grandfather, Mr. Ralph Wheel- 
ock, was born in Shropshire in England, A. D. i600. He 
was educated at Clare Hall in Cambridge University, and 
was an eminent preacher of the gospel. In 1637 he removed 
to New-England, and settled in Dedham, Massachusetts. 
The doctor’s grandfather, Mr. Eleazar Wheelock, settled in 
Mendon. He lived in a period of warfare with the Indians, 
had a military spirit, and commanded a corfis of cavalry. 
The father of Dr. Wheelock removed in early life to Wind- 
ham, Connecticut; he was an officer in the church, a re- 
spectable farmer, and universally esteemed and beloved. 
The doctor was an only son, and early discovered a lively 
penius, a taste for learning, and an amiable temper. His 


grandfather, for whom he was named, left him a legacy te 
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detray the expense of a public education. He was sent to 
Yale College, where his genius and acquirements became 
conspicuous, and he and the late Doct. Pomroy of Hebron, 
Connecticut, were the first who received the interest of the 
legacy given by the Rev. Dean Berkley to be awarded annu- 
ally to the two best classic scholars of the senior class. He 
received his first degree in 1733. Soon after leaving col- 
lege he became a preacher, and settled in Lebanon. There 
for a number of years he labored with remarkable fidelity, 
zeal, and success, giving himself wholly to the ministry. 
But his people becoming inattentive to his just claims, and 
but partially sustaining the necessary expenses of his family, 
it forcibly occurred to him, that they had a demand only for 
a corresponding part of his labors. It then became a seri- 
ous inquiry how he should appropriate the residue, which he 
estimated at one moiety of his time. The Indians appeared 
to him to be the most suitable objects of his attention. He 
immediately commenced his benevolent labors; his plan 
succeeded, from which arose Moor’s School and Dartmouth 
College. Seldom hasfihere been more striking evidence that 


“ Discord is harmony not understood, 
And partial evil universal good.” 


From his application to Sir W. Johnson, superintendant of 
Indian affairs in North-America, and to the Rev. John Brain- 
erd, and others, he soon had a considerable school from the 
Mohawk, the Delaware, the Mohegan, Narragansett, and 
Montauk tribes of Indians. Dr. Wheelock was now inde- 
fatigable in his labors, his journeys were frequent through 
the neighboring colonies to solicit benefactions from the 
generous. Numerous were the contributions through the 
country to promote this great and benevolent work. The 
honorable Scotch Commissioners in Boston and the vicinity 
were the first public society, which gave their influence and 
aid to Dr. Wheelock. The same year “ The great and gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts” became his patron. Soon after 
the legislature of New-Hampshire made a handsome dona- 
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tion. The fame of the Indian school reached England, and 
there rich benefactions were made to this rising seminary, 
from which school masters and missionaries were sent to va- 
rious tribes in the wilderness. 

The endowments and privileges of the school, not afford- 
ing such a course of studies as was thought necessary for 
youth designed for the gospel ministry, numbers were sent 
to different colleges. This was thought inconvenient, and it 
was determined to found a college, in which the studies 
might be completed which had been commenced in the 
school. Connecticut was not inviting to such an object, asa 
flourishing college had been founded there in 1700. For 
some time it was a matter of doubt whether the intended col- 
lege should be established on the bank of the Missisippi, 
where a grant of land had been made to the officers engaged 
in the French war, or in Berkshire county, Mass. or in Aibae 
ny, or in New-Hampshire, in all which places large offers 
of assistance were made. Hanover in New-Hampshire was 
finally preferred as the place of Moor’s School and Dart- 
mouth College. In 1770, Dr. Wheelock was dismissed from 
his people in Lebanon, and the school and college, which 
had been organized, were removed to Hanover. The pupils 
performed the journey on foot, a distance of 170 miles, a 
ereat part of it through a dismal forest, in many places pass- 
ed with difficulty. This litthe colony consisted of about 70 
souls. The site of the new college was a plain, shaded by 
lofty pines, with no accommodations, except two or three 
small huts of logs, and no house on that side the river within 
two miles. Many were obliged to sleep several nights on 
the ground with boughs of trees for their bed: there now is 
a lively and splendid village, exhibiting opulence and taste. 
Here for nine years Dr. Wheelock was employed in a most 
laborious and useful manner; the school and college flour- 
ished under his paternal administration; but in Jan. 1779 
his health began rapidly to fail, and on April 24, sensible that 
his hour was come, he set his house in order, gave his last 
advice to his family, joined with them in prayer, declared his 
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strong faith in the Redeemer, and his desire to depart, and 
without a groan yielded up his spirit into the hands of his 
Maker. Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 


* For a more partial and interesting biography of Dr. W. with a 
history of Dartmouth College, the patrons of the Polyanthos are re- 
ferred to the Life of Dr. Wheelock by Drs. Mc’Clure and Parish. 
The style of the work is sprightly, and the narrative mteresting, ac- 
companied with miscellaneous information and reflections instructive 
and entertaining. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, LL. D. 


te) Re 


Boru for utility and entertainment biographical memoir 
ranks as high as most descriptions of writing. The learned, 
the virtuous, and the munificent, are for the most part the 
subjects of it, and he who cften beguiles his time by survey- 
ing the images of departed excellence, i: some measure be- 
coimes actuated by the spirit that enlivenedthem. Joun 
Puiturrs, from the living example and encouragement he 
gave to the literature of his country, is deservedly numbered 
among the benefucturs of mankind. Andover in Massachu- 
setts was the place of his birth which took place in 1729. 
He was the son of the Rev. Samuel Phillips, who, for sixty 
years, continued in that town the faithful discharge of the du- 
ties that belonged to his sacred office. Mr. Phillips, the son, 
was educated at Harvard, whence he received his Baccalau- 
reate In 1735. For many years he was a member of the 
Council of New-Hampshire, which state more than any oth- 
er has occasion to be proud of his name, for at Excter’ in 
1781, owing to his sole munificence and public spirit, was 
incorporated the fine flourishing literary institution that now 
bears his name. Nor is this the only instance of his benevo- 
Jence to mankind, for, with his brother Samuel, he was the 
joint founder of the academy at Andover. In person Mi: 
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Phillips was corpulent, and of a ruddy agreeable countenance. 
The portrait prefixed to our last number is adjudged a good 
likeness. Mr. Phillips died in April, 1795, aged seventy- 
six years, bequeathing to Exeter Academy two thirds of all 
his estate, and one third of the residue to the seminary at 


‘Andover for the particular benefit of pious youth. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
YRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF €C. A. DEMOUSTIER 
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LETTER XXXIX.—concLupeEp. 

Ir appears very certain that Orion returned to Diana, 
which was quite natural; for Aurora made love to him, and 
Diana would not listen to his passion; of course, therefore, 
she was preferred. By degrees the goddess of the silver 
bow replied to the sentiments of Orion, and began to enter- 
tain for him a pure and celestial flame; but Orion, whose 
affection was somewhat sullied by an earthly principle, sur- 
prising Diana pensive and alone one day in the shade of a 
close thicket, suddenly cast himself at her feet exclaiming 
But I will not tell you all he said, since the 





force of his rhetoric was chiefly directed against Platonic 
love ; suffice it, that he made the goddess take fright, either 
at himself or at his train; so in place of repiying, she caused 
a scorpion to sting her lover, and then transported both the 
lover and the reptile to the heavens. In those divine regions, 
in the constellation so well known to astronomers, the Scor- 
pion seems still to threaten Orion. Adieu, my sweet Emil- 
ia, to-morrow I shall return to those woods and ficids where 
the dearest of my pleasures was that of writing or think- 
ing of you. There upon the high mountains when I shall 
behold the opening morn, in admiring its tender colors 


and brightness: I shall say to myself, “ Thus does she, 
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whom I adore, blush, weep, and smile.” To resemble a di- 
vinity in all things you require only immortality ; but if time 
ene day bears away your beauty and your youth, your vir. 
tues will render you immortal, and we shall go together in- 
to eternity, united by mutual chains. Pardon me, charming 
friend, perhaps these gloomy images may sadden you; but 
the delights of love in this life are so lively, yet so fleeting, 
that it is surely permitted us to hope for their prolongation 
in another. 
LETTER XL. 
INSTITUTION OF THE FLORAL GAMES. 

I am ignorant of what is now passing on the tumultuous 
borders of the Seine, hut here the interesting news of the 
day is the arrival of the Spring. That charming power is 
now making his first appearance on our plains, with all the 
pomp of his ancieut grandeur. Seated in a car of dense 
mist, gilded by the rays of the sun, he traverses our mossy 
retreats, and hastens the waking of slumbering Nature; who 
starts from the arms of sleep, burning with hurtless fires, and 
covering her naked bosom with flowers. <A thin drapery, 
tinted like the scarf of Iris, covers the breast of Spring; his: 
gentle smile, accompanied by a tender glance, reanimates 
the drooping valleys, and revives every withered plain. At 
sight of the beautiful coasts which he comes to restore to 
youth, the young lover of Nature blushes like a pure virgin, 
with modesty and pleasure. His forehead is crowned with 
grass from the green meadows, to shew that simplicity is the 
first ornament of beauty. Love, who goes every where with- 
out being invited, flutters around him; and while the flowers 
fall from his hand, the rogue gathers them up, aud laugh- 
ingly wears them round those fatal arrows whose points are 
destined for men’s hearts. 

Flora, the mother of Spring, young, fresh, and blooming, 
bears in her rich basket a tribute of roses and lilies, which 
she offers to her son, by the hand of Zephyr. The infant 
Pleasures and tender Inclinations follow his train to the 
sound of flutes; while, in the midst of laughter and sport, 
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they pursue old Winter and his stormy North with handfuls 
of violets and primroses. The crowd of courticrs, who com- 
pleted his suite, are conducted by the god Pan, surrounded 
by Fauns and Sylvans. Priapus walks at his right hand, 
escorted by the Satyrs. These latter, with licentious looks, 
eye the Dryades, the Hamadryades, the Oreades, and the 
Napedes, who crowd around Pallas, the roddess of the 
meadows and the protectress of shepherds. The god Ter- 
minus, who sees them pass, vainly sighs to follow them ; but 
he soon consoles himself for being stationary, by watching 
the growth of the verdure which is destined to shade his 
head. 

Such, my Emilia, is the order and the march of that pro- 
cession, which, in my opinion, is worth more than all the 
public entrances of all the ambassadors the world ever saw. 
—When we see these semblances of potentates move by, 
we generally inquire the names and the employments of the 
principal persons by whem they are attended; I believe, 
therefore, that it is my duty to give you a more: particular 
detail still of the head ministers of the most amiable monarch 
of the seasons. 

The first minister of Spring is the goddess Flora, who, in 
her quality of queen mother, governs during the reign of 
her son the brilliant kingdom of flowers. Zephyr, by whom 
she is accompanied, divides his attention between Flora, Ce- 
res, and Pomona ; this airy god is the child of Eolus and Au- 
rora; the wings of a butterfly sustain his beautiful figure, 
which an etherial robe of fantastic vapor gracefully shadows. 
—As blooming and as fresh as the flowers he caresses, his 
complexion displays the softest blush of the opening rose, 
his regards the first light of Spring.—Tenderly careful of 
those fragile treasures which Cybele bears in her fruitful 
bosom, he blows away with his breath and with his wings 
each black tempest and envious blight, while he nourishes 
with his mother’s tears the infant flowers, fruits, and grain. 

Learned men have not yet ventured to decide whether 
Zephyr is the husband or the lover ef Flora, so that the le- 
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gitimacy of Spring is rather problematical; indeed evil 
tongues go much farther: if we are to believe them, the 
goddess Fiora is but an upstart mortal, who lived formerly at 
Rome, upon the spoils of its libertine citizens. Chloris was 
her name at that period. TEuriched by her lovers, she made 
the senate her heirs, and they in return made her apotheosis : 
but somewhat embarrassed as to the dominion they should 
assign her, they gave her the only one that was vacant, that 
of flowers, and married her to Zephyr, a husband with as lit- 
tle stability in his character as her own. In addition to this 
the senate instituted the Floral games in honor of the new 
goudess ; there /adies of a certain class, divested of all attire, 
combated and ran to the sound of trumpets. Such as won 
the prize for wrestling or running, received a crown of flow- 
ers. The statuc of the goddess stood in the midst of them, 
crowned with garlands, and covered with a drapery which 
she held up with her right hand; with the other she pre- 
sented a handful of peas and vetches, because, during the 
Floral games, the Ediles threw their vegetables among the 
Roman people. 

If these accounts are true, you will certainly prefer to the 
geoddess Flora the goddess Feronia, another minister of 
Spring, who governs ad interim, the budding fruits, even till 
the moment in which Pomona herself comes to take the 
reins of her empire. An unlucky fire having formerly con- 
sumed a wood situated upon mount Soracte, and consecrated 
te the goddess Feronia, the neighboring inhabitants ran to 
save the statue, but suddenly the wood re-appeared, crowned 
with new verdure. This miracle so accredited the goddess, 
that her priests boast the power of being able to walk over 
hot bars, and to hold a burning iron in their hands, without 
feeling their heat. In order to prove this super-human abil- 
ity, I should like to have seen them take your hand, or fol- 
low the print of your footsteps: I believe that in such a case 
the feigned insensibility of the priests of Feronia must have 
given way. 


Less respected, but more beloved than this goddess, Pal- 
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las reigns over the meadows and the flocks: her attire is as 
simple as her worship; a veil covers her modest charms, a 
little laurel and rosemary crown her hair, because that dur- 
ing her festival it is customary for the shepherds to pbysic 
their sheep, by mixing laurel and rosemary in their pasture. 

Pallas hoids a handful of straw, indicative of the litter of 
cattle ;. her festivals are celebrated in the month of May. 
The shepherds offer to her milk and honey; then lighting 
up, at equal distances, three great fires of straw, they jump 
over them all, and the most agile carries off the prize of a 
young goat or a lamb. 

Thus, in the golden age, when Innocence rendered hom- 
age to the gods, their festival began by gratitude, and finished 
by gatety. The companions of Pallas are the Napzdes, who 
preside over the plains; and the Oreades, who guard the 
mountains. It is said that these nymphs were the nurses of 
Ceres and of Bacchus, because our harvests flourish in the 
open country, and our vineyards on the hills. Itis to the 
Oreades that we owe honey. One of these nymphs, named 
Melissa, having found, in a hollow tree, a honeycomb filled 
with this golden liquor, gave it to her companions to taste ; 
who, enchanted with this discovery, called the bees by the 
name of Melisses, and their nectar by that of mel, which, in 
French, we translate mie/. 

The Dryades had the inspection of woods and trees in 
general; the Hamadryades, as multiplied as the trees, were 
born and died with that particular one with which their ex- 
istence was intimately bound. This ingenious fiction, which 
was prodigal of delightful deities, and attached nymphs to 
every object that environs us, had surely the charm of ten- 
derness blended with that of fancy. WhenI transport my- 
self back to the days of fable, the mountains, the woods, the 
fields, all become animated, and full of life. Through the 
duxuriant grass of these cnamelied plains I sce the gliding 
forms of the soft Napzdes ; from these delicious hills I catch 
the tender sighs of the pensive Oreades ; amid these myste- 
rlous thickets I seek the flowery hillocks, where the Dryades 
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loiter away their careless days ; and, by the light of evening’s 
star, when I water some drooping orbutros, in bathing it I 
delight myself with thinking that my hand refreshes a Ha- 
madryade. The most revered amongst the nymphs were 
the Querculanes, whose existence was attached to that of 
oaks. Arcas, the celebrated hunter, reposing on the border 
ofa stream, beneath the shadow of an oak, beheld, issuing 
from its bark, a lovely nymph, who thus addressed him :— 
“ Turn, I beseech of you, the rapid course of that water, 
which is undermining the tree to which my life is tied.” 
Arcas turned the river, and the grateful nymph crowned him 
for it, upon its shore. The lovers of these nymphs are the 
Sylvans, son of Sylvan, god of the forests ; who not only pro- 
tected flocks, but divided, with the god Terminus, the pro- 
tection of rural limits. The Romans called his festivals the 
Lupercalia ; either on account of his removing the wolves 
from the sheepfolds, or because his temple, built upon the 
site of that place where Romulus and Remus had been suck- 
led by a wolf, still preserved its name of Lupercal. It is 
said that Sylvan, in love with Iole, the wife of Hercules, in- 
sinuated himself one night into a grotto, where the married 
pair were unluckily sleeping in separate beds. Hercules 
had wrapped up Iole in the skin of the Nemzan lion; Syl- 
van, marching on tiptoe, and feeling the bristly skin, mistook 
Jole for her husband, and the husband for his bride. His 
blind caresses awakened Hercules, who, seizing him with 
his brawny arm, threw him out of the cavern, against a rock. 
Sylvan relished the fall and the disgrace so little, that he re- 
nounced gallantry, and married the very next morning. One 
should suspect from this that when a man forswears love he 
takes a wife. 

Sylvan, in progress of time, became the father of many 
children, who have all borne his name. This numerous 
family are often confounded with that of the Fauns, because 
their fizure and their attributes are the same, though their 
origin is different. The Fauns are the grandsons of Picus, 
son of Saturn, and king of the Latins, who, being cold to the 
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passion of Circe, was changed by that enchantress into a 
woodpecker. Canens, his widow, daughter of Janus, was 
metamorphosed into a voice, by mere dint of constant talking 
(talking over her sorrow, of course,) as several other ladies 
had been turned into fountains, by shedding incessant tears. 
If such transformations happened in our days, we should cer- 
tainly hear a thousand voices, and look in vain for one foun- 
tain. Picus and Canens left Faunus their heir; and hetaught 
agriculture to the Latins, about the time in which Pandion 
gave laws to the people of Athens. Faunus espoused Fau- 
na, his sister ; and she bore hima son, named Sterenlius, 
who invented the art of fertilizing the ground by manure. 
His other children were the Fauns, who were placed in the 
rank of rural deities. The pine tree is consecrated to them ; 
and a goat is the usual sacrifice on their altars. The Fauns 
are represented with the hoofs of horses, long beards, horns, 
and ears like those of a stag ; wreaths of fir are hung round 
their brows ; and they holda branch of the same wood in 
their right hands. Fauna, their mother, after the death of 
her husband, shut herself up from the world, and died with- 
out having once spoken toaman. The Latins deified this 
model for widows; and she became eventually the inimita- 
ble patroness of the Roman women. She had a temple at 
Rome, whence her priests distributed simples and drugs for 
the relief of every species of malady. 

The Romans confounded Fauna with Cybele, or the good 
goddess, and gave her the same attributes. The Roman la- 
dies celebrated her feasts during the night; and men were 
forbidden even to look at the asylum of these sacred myste- 
ries, the secret of which has certainly perished with the fe- 
males of the proud city. 

The gods, who may be said the most to resemble the chil- 
dren of Fauna, are the Satyrs, who differ from the Fauns 
simply because they have the feet of a goat, and sometimes 
carry a thyrsis, sometimes a flute or a tambourine, to call the 
nymphs to the dance. Priapus, who walks at their head; 
though born ef Venus and Bacchus, was not always held in 
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great veneration; nevertheless he had his own individual 
worship. They sacrificed an ass to him; because, that hav- 
ing iormerly challenged an ass (1 know not to what sort of 
contest,) and having gloriously triumphed over it, the van- 
quished beast, in the anguish of despair, threw himself upon 
his congueror, and buried him beneath his laurels. His fes- 
tivals were particularly honored at Lampsacus, from whence 
he had once been driven, because his unequalled ugliness 
haa iuade the conquest of all the pretty women. Priapus, 
piqued by the conduct of the Lampsacians, rendered the men 
furious, and the women mad; nothing was to be heard a- 
mongst them but combats, dances, laughter, cries, howlings ; 
the city of Lampsacus became shortly but one large bedlam. 
At last, by a convocation of husbands, the recal of the exiled 
god was decreed, and suddenly every disordered brain read- 
justed itself, without further confusion or trouble. 

It is to the god Terminus that Priapus owes the obligation 
not being the very ugliest of all the gods. Terminus 
somctimes resembles a brick, sometimes the trunk of a tree, 
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but much oftener a square or round stone. In spite of his E 
grotesque figure, he was formerly held in great veneration. 
The rash man, whose sacrilegious hand removed him from 
his place, was proscribed, devoted to the Furies, and his life 
ict for all men to take; thus the god Terminus has ever 
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been a sorer seniine] than any other. When all the gods re- 
treated to the environs of the capitol, that it might be ceded 
to Jupiter, Terminus alone remained immoveable, and sacri- 
ficed politeness to reasons of state. His festivals are cele- 
brated at Rome the last day of every year. They crown him 
with ears of corn in the days of harvest; and with flowers, at 
the moment in which I write to you, that is to say, at the first 
appearance of spring. 

But while I describe to you the pompous entry of that 
most amiable cod, he passes, and carries away with him the 
youth of the year. Thus fly the instants that compose the 
most beautiful days of our lives. 


When they are passed, 
my sweet friend, we regret them, alas! too late. J 
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hasten then to be happy; and if joy must perish with our 
youth, let us at least be able to preserve its remembrance. 
Memory, the brother of Hope, in retracing to us our loves, 
will restore to us their delicious intoxication; and, over the 
dark night of Age, will pour the brilliant Aurora of youth— 
Adieu ! 











FOR THE POLYANTHOS,. 


THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XXII. 


SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 


“How near allied the cradle and the grave.” 


In this scason of deaths and marriages,* this black and 
white period of rain and sun-shine, of mourning and rejoic- 
ing, philosopher Turnscrew moralizes with peculiar and 
wonderful acuteness, on the wisdom with which the grand 
stock of population is continued from year to year in the 
world at large, and in Calcutta in particular. This addition 
of Calcutta to the world occasioned a very learned friend to 
doubt the sanity of the philosopher’s reason, and, of conse- 
quence, the solidity of his doctrines and the truth of his con- 
clusions ; until Turnscrew gravely assured him, that by Cai- 
cutta in particular, he only meant to say, “as for instance, in 
Calcutta,’ because the wisdom aforesaid is manifested as 
wonderfully here, as in any other part of the world. This 
explanation satisfied one inquirer: but that unlucky word 
“particular” hath raised up a host of other inquirers, doubt- 

* For about four or five weeks after the rainy scason is over, and 
before the cold season commences, bilious fevers are very prevalent 
in Bengal, owing to the combined influences of heat and moisture in 
the atmosphere.—This is the most sickly time of the year, and many 
deaths happen. Yet it is also the season in which many marriages 
take place, and it is no uncommon thing for the bon-vivants of Cal 
cutta to go directly from the burial of one friend to the wedding 
feast of another. 
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ers, opponents, examiners, and critics. Some think that it 
has a jatent and mystical sense ; among this ciass I have the 


pleasure to know an old bachelor, who is a virtuoso in svap 


bubbles, and an old maid, who is devoted to the study of 
conchology. But as old maids and old bachelors, and their 
shells and bubbles, have little to do with the grand object of 
Turnscrew’s admiration, he indignantly passes by them as 
beings made for trivial employments, empty and barren as 
the favorite subjects of their taste and recieation. The fact 
is, he most heartily despises all who differ from him in opin- 
ion, and all who oppose him ; and, after having condescended 
to give a single cxpianation of his “ Calcutta in particular,” 
leaves the rest of the worid to cavil at their leisue:. and goes 
on admiring, reasoniig, and moralizing on the grand stock 
of population, that is thus wonderfully conuaued from year 
to year. Whoever has read any thing must have read Tris- 
tram Shandy. Yhis is a dogma—but this is the age of dog- 
mas, and I have as good a right as my ncizhbor to a dogma. 
Weil,—of course every one must remember the learned ar- 
guments respecting the nose of the courteous stranger, who 
set all Strasburg, man, woman, and child, a madding. It rc- 
mains still a doubt among the learned, and ever will remain 
so, until all contradictions are reconciled by tle sages of 
Millennium, whether, if a nose be bigger than the man to 
whom it ts attached, we should say, the nose belongs to the 
man, or the man to the nose. And here Ict us suppose, that 
a philosopher of Strasburg, alter gravely surveying the cour- 
teous stranger,—taking a hanaful of snuff—brushing eff with 
his thumb and fore-finger the superfluous dust—adjusting 
the collar of his shirt and smoothing down his cravat, had ob- 
served, that the appearance of the whole man was pleasing, 
but strange, his nose in particular. What would the inhab- 
itants of Sirasburg have inferred from the latter and especial 
clause of his sagacious remark? Deoubtiess, that his nose 
was particularly pleasing and strange. Yct the veins, nerves, 
juices, bones, cartilages,-and various component parts of the 


‘nesal promontory.” were formed and supplied with lie, 
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blood, irritability, and every thing necessary to their health 
and existence from the grand fountains, rescryciis, and capi- 
tal parts and divisions of the “ man at Jarge.’’ But how 
shall we adapt this Strasburg business to the Calcutta pro- 
plem ? If we take philosopher ‘Turnscrew’s own word for it, 
there is no need to trouble our heads any further; for he 
says “tis no problem at all, and that the expression which 
has given rise to so much ingenious controversy, has no con- 
cealed meaning whatever. Of course Calcutta on the globe 
is no more an excrescence that ought to be detached from it, 
than is a man’s nose on his face. Cities may be particularly 
large, as Calcutta, compared to Serampere ; so it may be 
with noses, as the Strasburg stranger’s compared to Sancho 
Pancha’s snub. Well then what is the subject of dispute ? 
Nothing. But philosophers must have sumething to argue 
about, and Turnscrew may as well throw up a ball for them 
to bandy as another. Give me leave then to drop the disput- 
able part of the subject, and I shall endeavour to pursue the 
train of reflections, which the motto of this paper is calculat- 
ed to excite, in my own simple and homespun manner. 
Philosopher Turnscrew, through the medium of this lu- 
cubration, is anxious to inform the world, that his dogmas, 
cogitations, and inferences, are all of a very innocent and 
moral nature. His simplicity and plainness, however, have 
hitherto exposed him to suspicion and slander, instead of 
gaining him confidence and a good name. The world, he 
gays, has grown so wicked, that hypocrisy is no longer o- 
bliged to exhibit the feigned countenance of honesty ; on the 
contrary, poor honesty herself is charged with being a coun- 
terfeit, and is undone, not by her fraud, but by her integrity. 
The philosopher likewise begs me to observe, that his abili- 
ties are generally employed in undoing what his laborious 
precursors have done. To “ unphilosophize” or bring back 
the intellectual faculties to their proper temperature; to 
calm tie agitations of the distracted mind ; to cool the phren- 
sy of imagination, and reduce it under the dominion of sober 
reason ; to settle and compose the whole mental system, and 
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enable the human understanding to assert and maintain its 
dignity and divine powers ;—these should be the duties, the 
labors and the unceasing studies of the zealous and unsophisti- 
cated lover of wisdom and friend of mankind. He mingles 
with society, and endeavors to unscrew the ill-placed confi- 
dence, and unfix the ill-founded opinions of his friends. 
Alas! he labors in vain, and spends his strength for nought. 
Tired of such unprofitable work, he quits it with disgust, 
and rambles about lost in thought, moralizing and wonder- 
ing. Buteven here poor philosopher Turnscrew finds ne 
rest; for some one or another is ever ready to attack him on 
account of his sentiments and style ; even as he was plagued 
and harrassed as I have described in the beginning of this 
paper. Nevertheless, he will go on in the same way to the 
end of the chapter. Be his spectacles good or bad, one glass 
green and the other white, too convex or too concave, ’tis all 
the same,—he will not take them eff until ’tis time to shut 
the book. In one manner has he perused the volume of na- 
ture, studied man and his varieties of description and charac- 
ter, and considered him in gross and ia detail; and in one 
manner have his researches and toil been rewarded, during 
the lapse of twenty years. 

Plato, in his fable of the birth of Love, esteemed one of 
the prettiest fables of all antiquity, says, “ Love is the son of 
the goddess Poverty, and the god Riches; he has from his 
father his daring genius, his elevation of thought, his build- 
ing castles in the air, his prodigality, his neglect of things 
serious and useful, his vain opinion of his own merit, and af- 
fectation of prefcrence and distinction. From his mother he 
inherits his indigence, which makes him a constant beggar 
of favors, that importunity with which he solicits, his flattery 
and servility, and the fear of being despised, which is insepa- 
rable from him.” Where Love is, there 1s no labor; and if 
there were labor, the labor would be loved. This passion in- 
spires kind and benevolent affections, and excites to generous 
and noble deeds. But its proper sphere of action is in the 
more retired and tranquil scenes of domestic life, where the 
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happy husband and wife most delightfully experience, that— 


“ °Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
Unnatural oft and foreign to the mind, 

That binds our peace, but harmony itself, 
Attuning all our passions tito love: 

Where friendship full exerts his softest power, 
Perfect esteem, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will 
With boundless confidence : for nought but love 
Can answer love and render bliss secure.” 


Without delving further into philosophical mysteries, or 
puzzling the brain with wild conjectures and fanciful hypoth- 
escs, our friend Turnscrew may here find a solution of the 
enigma that has, for a considerable space of time, been the 
object of his wonder, and the theme of his meditation. Love 
rules the world, and fills it with his subjects in continual and 
uninterrupted succession. He replenishes the ranks that 
were thinned by the havoc of war, and renders the track of 
the scythe of death imperceptible as the pathway of a ship 
through the ocean. While the “ sober-suited” charioteer of 
the king of terrors is harnessing the steeds for his hearse, the 
ACCOUCHEUR’S Carriage is made ready, to bear him toascene 
of joy and congratulation. One drives a corpse to its resting 
place ; the other ushers a young stranger into life. Death 
cannot waste so fast as love can repair; and the only advan- 
tage that the solemn undertaker possesses over the cheerful 
cabinet-maker, is this, that a coffin will serve only for one of 
a family, but a cradle will last for the accommodation of a 
dozen. 

Beside, the influence of loye-is not like the meaner incen- 
tives ef mere animal instinct. It is not confined to particular 
times; it acts uniformly and equally potent throughout the 
varied year. It glows in all situations. Although clouds 
and darkness envelop the lover, the sacred flame ig like 
the diamond’s inextinguishable spark, and sheds a lustre on 
the surrounding shades. ‘The sun’s meridian light, that dead- 


«ns and exhausts the powers of vulgar fires, affects not the 
VOL. Iv. 24 
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ardor of love. Like the most precious of gems, it adds ten- 
fold radiance to the brightest effulgence of day. It shines a- 
mid the murky glooms of August,* with as clear a blaze, as 
in the enlivening and pleasant atmosphere of December, and 
inspires as many couples to throng the temple of Hymen, 
when the sickly dog-star gleams through the sky obscured 
by lurid vapors, as in the holiday season of health and hilari- 
ty, when bracing winter invigorates the human frame, and 
gives the keenest relish for the exhilirating scenes of joy and 
festivity to youth and beauty. 

“ Very fine !” says philosopher Turnscrew, “ A fanciful 
encomium on the tender passion, I confess. Nothing new— 
still you deserve a few favors from the god of Love for your 
oration on his power and importance—but proofs! All de- 
clamation—frippery—froth and moon-shine.” Read our dai- 
ly newspapers, I replied ;—put on your spectacles and pe- 
vuse the lists of births and marriages! Here few are the i- 
tems of the obituary? Fudge !”’ exclaimed the sage, “ not 
half of the victims of death are noted in the newspapers; but 
every marriage is set down most carefully.” How should 
this happen! How?’ Why, because dead men are silent 
—they tell no tales and suffer burial without saying a word 
about it; but when people commit matrimony, they them- 
selves may send the printer an account of the event, if no one 
else will take the trouble of doing it.” Have I not account- 
ed for the mystery of the propagation of our species, said I! 
By no meas, replied the philosopher. Is not love the cause 
of matrimony? No—(with an ill-natured emphasis.) Then 
IT have done—* but little to the purpose,” said my philo- 
sophic friend, and walked away, denying that the pure pas- 
sion of love has any thing to do with matrimony. “ J¢ is @ 
kind of fuurgatory—a state of trial in which patience is frut to 
so severe @ test, thatif it stand the ordeal unhurt, it has ¢@ 


* August, in India, is one of the rainy months—dark, gloomy, wet, 
and dismal! No one, who has ever endured the horrors of a tropical 
summer, can ever recollect them without an aguish shiver, or a hy- 
pochondriacal fit of despondeney 
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claim to the honors of philosofhy. No man escapes the shaft 
of death ; but some are so fortunate as to be exempted from 
the tyranny of a wife.”—Stopping short and facing about, he 
continued: “ Although reason was intended by Providence 
to govern our passions, yet it seems that in two points of 
the greatest moment to the being and continuance of the 
world, God hath intended our passions to prevail over our 
reason. The first is the propagation of our species; since 
no wise man ever married from the dictates of reason. The 
other is the love of life, which, from the dictates of reason, 
every man would despise, and wish it an end, or that it never 
had a beginning.” 


The following letter was addressed to the author of a literary pa- 
per in Calcutta, entitled the “Free Booter.” The lady’s case is not 
a singular one. Many Bengallee belles have suffered similar imposi- 
tions from unprincipled adventurers, but few have broken their hearts 
for their deceivers. It may very properly be added to the sketches 
of East-Indian manners already given by the Censor. 


Havine lately had the misfortune to lose my dear hus- 
band, I cannot refrain from making my unhappy case known 
to the public ; and as * gentlemen of the forest” are famed 
for their gallantry, and you profess to bea literary Robin- 
hood, I have ventured to send you this my doleful epistie, in 
the hope that you will insert igin one of your numbers. As 
my revered and never to be forgotten spouse departed this 
life in Europe; and at the time when he became defunct 
made three mournful widows beside myself, I am sadly at a 
loss to know, whether I am bounden by the custom of wid- 
ow-hood to “sorrow” for him more than one fourth of the 
time that a widow should devote to the sacred memory of a 


husband, whom she had, while living, entirely to herself. 


One of his late wives is a squaw of high consequence in the 
wilds of North-America. I understand that she is a fine 
woman, and as sleek and shining, with Opossum’s fat, as a 
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Bengallee bibbee with cocoanut cil. But as she can neither 


write nor read, and her countrywomen are not remarkable 
for the duration of their attachments, I have no chance of 
ever receiving any trouble from his wife, or rather widow, 
Popposh-quashy, which name, being translated, signifies “ o- 
dorous as bear’s grease.” The next widow in geographical 
order, is a janty, frisking, theughtless, Parisian brunette. 
He saw her at a civic fete, about the beginning of the French 
revolution; and he and the citoyenne taking a liking to each 
other, they made up a match without further ceremony, con- 
secrating their nuptials in the old fashioned way. This re- 
publican marriage was soon productive of mutual disgust ; 
and the bridegroom availed himself of the earliest opportuni- 
ty that offered to go to Ircland, the dear land of his nativity. 
There he united himself to a knowing landlady of a tavern, 
who took a fancy to his good Icoks, and swore he was the 
man of a thousand, in her cye. Seeing him in so advantage- 
ous a light, Patrick was without difficulty or demur admitted 
into full partnership in her concern. But the poor loving 
husband soon fell the victim of idleness, ease, and intemper- 
ance. His wife continued to drive on the trade in her old 
manner, and left nothing for her spouse to do, but to tipple 
with the customers, and lounge in bed until the usual hour 
of beginning the pleasure of the day should arrive. This 
hour came carlier and earlier; and, at last, Pat’s noggin 
went to his mouth at every clock-striking during the twenty- 
four hours. Half hours became in a short time honored ; 
and after paying his respects to guarters about a week, 


“ He dropt asleep to wake and drink no more.” 


On his death-bed he confessed the circumstance of his hav- 
ing four wiyes alive at once. He mentioned me, your hum- 
ble servant, in terms very flattering ; and desired his weep- 
ing and wondering wiie, the fourth, to inform me of his end, 
and of his regret at not secing me again, as he would have 
gone, could he have survived the last act of polygamy com- 
mitted with the Irish Jandlacy. 
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A few days ago, in obedience to his dying request, I re- 
ceived an account of my husband’s decease. The death-bed 
widow, for I must distinguish her by this epithet, procured a 
letter to be written to me on the subject. Great indeed was 
my surprise. She also informed me, that she had buried her 
grief with the dear creature, and was already contracted to a 
chairman, with whom she hoped to spend the remainder of 
her days in joy and gladness. Wishing me equal happiness, 
she bade me adieu: observing, that bearing the name of a 
dead man is unlucky, and makes women dream of ghosts, 
and afraid to lie alone. 

Now, Mr. F. B. whence do you think my vexation arises? 
The squaw-widow is free from the observance of any cere- 
monies on account of Patrick’s death. The French widow 
has long since forgotten him; and the Irish widow is, long 
ere this, if not a widow again, a merry wife. I alone am left 
to pay the last honors to the memory of my departed hus- 
band. I do not look well in full black: beside, ’tis a hot and 
expensive dress. The cost of a pair of mourning gloves 
would keep me in curry and rice for half a year. Cannot I 
compromise the business with Custom, by devoting three 
months, or a quarter of the usual time, to the defunct? Do 
give me a favorable answer, dear Mr. F. B. pray do! This 
visitation of death is really a misfortune at this dreadful sea- 
son. Had it becn in the cold season, *twould not have been 
half so bad ; and you know, after one month anda haif I 
might have danced, and appeared in faxcy mourning to great 
advantage. But now, these hoods and veils, and scarfs and 
crapes, are hideous. I can’t write any more, for the very i- 
dea of them is odious, and sinks my spirits into my shoes. 

Your obedient servant, 
Caroline Amelia Matilda Janetia De Quiz. 

The Freebooter advises his fair correspondent to postpone 
any alteration in her garb until the 30th day of next Februa- 
ry. He is of opinion, that her usual dress will answer all the 
purposes of quarter mourning ; and ventures to assure her, 
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on behalf of the public, that she may consider herselt wholly 








1 absolved from the articles of weeping and wailing in the cus- 
' tomary manner. 
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Prruars, at the present day, no character is less likely to 


aR iP a at 


be imitated than that of simplicity. It indeed seems to be a- 
voided as something extremely obnoxious. Amony people 
however of fashion and style, refinement of taste, and polish 
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of manners, seem to be tie objects of pursuit: they, by di- 
vesting themselves of every thing like awkwardness and sim- 
plicity, think they have some claims on politeness. That 
this may be true in a degree, is not a matter of question. 
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To consider simplicity, however, as associated with igno- 
rance and rudeness of manners, would be to place it ina 
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are so intimately connected, that one is generally thcught to 
be the consequence of the other. Among the cruel savages, 
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it may be supposed, that simplicity is discoverable in almost 
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every thing which relates to their manner of living, as well 
as management of domesiic conceras. It may indeed be so, 
ypasmuch as they are unacquainted with the arts and refine 
ments of civilization; but this is not the kind of simplicity 
which attracts universal admiration. 

The simplicity that cannot fail of gaining admirers, is that 
which is so indissolubly united with modesty and innocency, 





that, when separated, it almost loses its attractive influence. 
Nor, indeed, is this kind of simplicity always the offspring of 
ignorance. The person possessed of it may, perhaps, be un- 
conscious of the wiles and evil machinations; the deceits 
and counterfeits among mankind; “ the thousand nameless 
ills” that harass and perplex those of more refinement, and 


yet be blest with that happy knowledge, which represents ne 
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scenes to him but true, no characters but genuine. This sim- 
plicity is what renders domesiic circies happy, and diffuses 
throughout their abode those comforts and telicities, which 
they only can appreciate who have enjoyed them. 

Education, when it produces its happiest effect, does not 
tend to conceal, but to develop real simplicity. It is too 
true, however, that pride and passion may sometimes obscure 
and debase its beautiful characteristics. 

To illustrate this notion of simplicity, it may not be con- 
sidered unseasonable to give a negative and affirmative case. 

Delia and Julia were the only daughters of a respectable 
village ’squire, who, having what is commonly calleda gen- 
reel living, and no sons to claim his attention, bestowed all 
his adulation upon them. His first object was to give them 
an education suitable to their rank and fortune. According- 
ly they were placed in a boarding school in an adjacent town, 
under the care of an amiable female instructer. There they 
both made good progress in their studies 5 and acquired in a 
few years the requisite qualifications for admission into so- 
cieties of taste and respectability. As they ofien received 
and made visits, they, on all these occasions, conducted them- 
selves in that manner which they thought would be the most 
agreeable to those with whom they were conversant. It was 
generally remarked by some of cither sex, how very dissimi- 
lar was their behavior on every occasion. Indeed it is noth- 
ing strange that there was a great difference in their man- 
ners ; for one showed herself to be at perfect ease in compa- 
ny, while the other was affected and haugiity. 

It was really the case, that Delia with her companions, and 
even strangers, was perfectly unembarrassed : and in every 
thing that she did or said, was discovered an urbanity and 
artlessness of manner, which had the happy effect of acquir- 
ing her the esteem and admiration of all around her. As 
for pride, if she had ever heard of it, you may be well as- 
sured that that was all she knew of it. No such vile passion 
ever disturbed her quictude. About her all was serenity 
and raiety. 
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With respect to Julia, the case was extremely different, 
She was possessed of almost every quality which renders fe- 
males strikingly disagreeable in the eyes of their associates. 
She was extravagantly fond of finery and an ostentatious ap- 
pearance ; imperious and assuming in her manners; artful, 
censorious, and haughty; awkward and stiff in company; 
and affected and unpleasant in conversation. Pride and van- 
ity seemed to have an uncommon sway over her passions ; 
and “dear self’? was always predominant in her mind. It 
was always a cause of uneasiness to her, that she gained so 
few admirers. And when she appeared in public, if she did 
not attract universal admiration, she attributed it to some 
fault in her dress—her bonnet was not made in the newest 
fashion, or the color of her gown did not become her com- 
plexion. And in a word, she was entirely destitute of that 
artlessness and simplicity, so beautifully exemplified in her 
sister. Indeed the one seemed always involuntarily to please, 
while the other unmeaningly, perhaps, disgusted. 

It may be remarked, that a character never appears to 
more advantage, than when clothed with innocence and sim- 
plicity, divested of every thing like affectation and selfish 
pride. But, on the contrary, nothing can appear more unso- 
cial than that character, whose manners are modelled by a 
false refinement, precluding all simplicity and affability, as 
well as those easy, sociable qualities, which are so amiable in 
the opinion of those, who are unaffected with coxcomical 
pride and forbidding haughtiness. 





FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


——  ¢ Gene 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
I'r is a singular fact, that our countrymen are in general 
so tender-hearted as to be willing that the guilty should go 
unpunished, but never that the red of justice should strike 
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the innocent. The village prisons are constructed in such a 
manner, as to give the criminal every opportunity to escape 
that he can possibly desire. I thereiore liberated myself 
without much difficulty, and proceeded on my journey with 
great expedition. My recent fracas had detracted in some 
measure from the dignity of my appearance: but after a lit- 
tle trouble every part of my dress was adjusted to my satis- 
faction; and my courage, which terror had caused to waver, 
resumed her empire in my breast. Apprehending, however, 
that the villagers might endeavor to intercept my retreat, I 
struck off into the forest, and during the greatest part of the 
night toiled through the difficulties that presented themselves 
on every side. The clouds, which had for a long time been 
gathering, now burst with fury in a tempest; and here might 
have ended my adventures, had I not, amid the awful pauses 
of the lightning, discerned a light glimmering at a distance. 
With no small difficulty I at length reached the place whence 
the light proceeded, which happened to be a small ale-house, 
and immediately entered. While forgetting chivalry, dan- 
gers, and every thing beside, over a cup of ale, I heard 
the voice of one whom I knew to be the person I had 
laid low on the field of battle. The darkness of the room, 
however, prevented him from recognising me, and he thus 
resumed a story which my entrance had probably intercepted. 
“ While we were pressing forward to seize this peace-break- 
er, we found there were other things which he could break 

with equal dexterity. Forno sooner did their sculls come in 

contact with his sword, than two or three of them felt its 
force. [alone stood undismayed; and ina moment when I 

beheld him borne from his guard by the weight of his sword, 

{ rushed forward and delivered him into the hands of the of- 
ficers of justice, who but for me might have endeavored tolay 

hands on him in vain.” “ Vile fiend,” said I, springing up 

with haste, “ thou liest: retract those words, or by Don Quix- 

otte, I will make thee eat my sword as it were a great pin;” 

and swung my sword so forcibly as to demolish whole rows 

of pictures, which appeared to have been long intimate with 
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the “blackness of darkness.” This startied my antagonist ; 
who now recognised me, and, planting himself behind a bat- 
tery of empty pates, launched a log of wood at me, which 
fortunately escaped me, and courteously saluted the toes of 
him who was next me. | now discovered them ail to belong 
to the “ motley crew” who had apprehended me the day be- 
fore, and now determined not to relinquish their prey. To 
prevent me from using my sword, they advanced in battle 
array, and used every exertion to surround me: but I con- 
tinued grappling with them, now and then making their bald 
sculls ring again; and the battle would probably have been 
fatal to some of the combatants, had they not been parted by 
a gentleman who at that moment entered. 


— ——— 











FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
——.D + eo 


Mr. Enpiror, 


If a little preaching will add tothe utility of your Poly- 
anthos, the inclosed short sermon is at your service, and 
dnay probably be followcd by some better ones, none longer, 


from a LAYMAN. 


THE MONTHLY LAY-PREACHER. 
——P + Groowe 

* A dreadful sound is in his ears: in prosperity the destroyer shall 
come upon him.” Job xv. 21. 

In the present age mankind are sufficiently enlightened 
and instructed in the necessary and fundamental principles of 
religion, and do not want cnowledge so much as practical be- 
lief of their important destination and employment in that 
country beyond the grave, from whose bourne no humap 
travelicr hath returned to urge them to better preparation. 
Philosophers, laymen, women, statesmen, and prelates, in all 
the varieties of genius and talent, have united in proving the 
necessity of some religion, and in establishing beyond contro- 
versy the excellency and truth of the Christian system: and 
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within our own recollection a whole nation, powerful, pros- 
perous, and uncontrolled, has fairly tried the experiment of 
living without religion, and have discovered the utter impos- 
sibility. 

Let, then, a layman occasionally urge upon your-recollec- 
tions the great truths and the important principles of the re- 
ligion you profess, and persuade you to become not hearers 
only, but active agents of the divine commands. Is it in 
your power to kill yourselves, to annihilate your existence ? 
Can you destroy the immortality of your souls? Must you 
not exist forever, whether you are willing or not? If so, 
where, in what condition, under what circumstances? Will 
your conduct in life have any influence upon your feelings 
and condition beyond the grave? Has the Being who made 
you and all things beside, has he given you any laws, any 
commands? What are they? Have youobeyedthem? Has 
he made himself known to mankind? Has he offered you e- 
ternal happiness? Upon what terms? Have you complied 
with those terms? Fer what purpose were you born? Why 
do you live? for what object? What are your wishes? If 
they might all be gratified, what would you most desire? 
Healths, friends, riches, honors, beloved connexions, learn- 
ing, power, fame, genius, long life, besides these, would you 
desire any thing else? Could these alone satisfy you? Let 
a man possess all these, and be without religion, piety, devo- 
tion, prayer, without God and the Redeemer in the world, all 
would be vanity and worse than vanity. “ 4 dreadful sound 
would be in his ears: in prrosfierity the destroyer would come 
ufion him.” 

This world is not our our abiding place—our lives here 
flee away like ashadow. Death must assail and overcome 
us, as certainly as we now breathe the air which surrounds 
us. No human exertion, no skill, no wealth, no power, can 
keep us two hundred years in this world. Four hundred 
years hence where shall we be? how exist? in what form ! 
with sensation and consciousness, or without !—Our great 
grandfathers, where are they? Let us look into their cof- 
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fins! To dust are their bodies returned—but where are they 
s-annihilated ? Surely not—where then are they? They 
are where we shall be as soon as we pass the gate of death, 
which opens to us new scenes. Soon after our friends are 
placed in the tomb, we forget them: but are we certain they 
forget us? Do we know'that they are not watching our 
lives and seeing our misdeeds with excess of grief? Are we 
sure that every bad action we commit, every omission of de- 
votional duties, does not wound them severely, as well as 
highly offend our Maker and Redeemer ? 

Consider these enquiries: and before I shall through this 
medium address you again, let every considerate reader 
write down in his retirement fair, candid, and impartial an- 
swers. If you disregard these things, it will nevertheless be 
true, whether you believe it now or not, ¢hat a dreadful sound 


will be in your ears: in prosperity the deafroyer shall come 
ufion you. 











FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


A 6 Gn 


AN ESSAY. 


—— 
THE EXISTENCE OF PAIN AND EVIL IN THE WORLD; 


THE PERMISSION OF GOD, IS CONSISTENT WITH RIS 
VINE NATURE AND BENEVOLENCE. 


** Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower ; 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 

Our greatest evil or our greatest good.” Essay ON MAN. 


Pain and pleasure are the two grand springs which nature 
puts in motion, to awaken the attention of our souls, and keep 
us continually on our guard against self-love ; and as the on- 
ly means proper to make us attain to the grand end of our 
salvation. This object is worthy of our most serious reflec- 
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tion; and it is impossible for us te form a just idea of human 
nature, or of the original coustitution of mankind, without in 
quiring into it. “If this world,” says the seditious Pyrrho- 
nian, “ be the work of a Creator infinitely good, why was evil 
one of the conditions attached to our existence £ Why was 
it not excluded altogether from the creation? Was it not in 
the power of that infinitely good Creator to provide for our 
happiness without having recourse to this fatal expedient; 


and is not the actual state of things a direct contradiction of 


the divine goodness ?” 

On this subject mankind have carried their researches to a 
ereat length. Hence arose the error of the Manicheans, 
who, not being able to comprehend that the infinite goodness 
of God should permit the least evil to befal us, adopted the 
idea of another God, or second principle, which they sup- 
posed equal in power to the good Deity; but who, being 
wicked by nature, and opposing the beneficent designs of the 
good principle, was the sole cause of all the evils which hap- 
pen in the world. 

We, perhaps, need not be surprised that some fanatics, e- 
qually ignorant as superstitious, should embrace this gross 
error; but it cannot be well conceived, how a man of so 
much genius and learning as Boyle should have undertaken 
the defence of an idea so impious and absurd. 

When we reflect upon the nature of man, we ought never 
to lose sight of three things: First, that he is a created be- 
ing, really dependant and limited in his nature ;—secondly, 
that he is of a mixed nature, consisting of matter and spirit ; 
—thirdly, that as a reasonable being, capable of deliberating 
upon his actions, he is in a state of trial in regard to this vir- 
tue ; with power, however, to make use of his diber¢y and his 
free-will. It follows, therefore, that as a created, defiendent, 
and limited being, man is really imperfect; and we find that 
we want different degrees of perfection, which we consider 
as possible, and which, we even see to be possessed by other 
and inferior beings. For though man, considered in gener- 
al, surpasses all other material beings, yet if we compare the 
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faculties of his body with those of many other animals, we 
shall find that he is much inferior. He, cannot, for example, 
boast of having the strength of the elephant ; the swiftness of 
the stag ; the scent of the dog, nor the acute sight of the ea- 
gle ; and though he is as perfect as the idea which we have 
of his nature requires, we nevertheless discover in hima 
manifest imperfection, which consists in the comparison that 
we make between him and superior and inferior beings, when 
we separately examine their respective faculties. 

But without speaking of this imperfection, is it impossible 
that man, compesed of matter, should have his share of those 
weaknesses and imperfections which are common to him, 
and to all other animals? [rom this principle alone we shall 
clearly demonstrate, that he could not be altogether exempt- 
ed from evil, and that we ought to admire the wisdom and 
goodness of God, who changes this disadvantage of nature 
into a kind of a blessing, and the means of procuring us hap- 
piness. For the same reason, as man is mostly composed of 
matter, must he not be subject to-a number of accidental in- 
dispositions ; to the gradual loss of his faculties, and finally 
to an entire dissolution? Nothing is necessary but a fever 
to put the whole fabric in danger; a fire may reduce it to 
ashes; and we cannot, with any sort of foundation, pretend 
that this imperfeet part of man ought to be free from the im- 
pression of external causes, or the natural effects of the gen- 
eral law. 

But it may be said, the soul, the noblest and most valuable 
part of man, is a pure spirit, independent of the laws of mo- 
tion, and totally distinct from matter. 

This is indeed true, if we consider the soul by itself; but, 
united as it is with the body, which it inhabits, directs, and 
animates, it must by a necessary consequence, be sensible of 
those effects produced by the material part, whether they 
tend to its detriment or benefit. Pain and pleasure announce 
successively to the soul, what is passing in the body; and 
were not this the case, the former could never watch over 
the safety and preservation of the latter. It is natural, there- 
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fore, that the soul in this state should be equally susceptible 
of pain and of pleasure. 

The soul, considered in itself as a spirit, is, nevertheless, a 
created being, and as such limited and imperfect. As such, 
ought it to be exempt from sufferings? Does it not experi- 
ence the disagreeable effects of its own wants, and its insuf- 
ficiency to procure that satisfaction which its imagination 
makes it desire ? 

Can a disposition of this kind, which is unavoidable to ev- 
ery created being, be exempted from pain and suffering ? Is 
it probable, that God, because he is good, should be obliged 
to change the order of things, and to secure his creatures 
from the effects and necessary consequences of their exist- 
ence? He might have done it, and such was in part the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by our first parents before the fall. 

I say in part, because it is evident that this prerogative, 
however great we might imagine it to have been, did not en- 
tirely secure them from every kind of pain and uneasiness ; 
for though our first parents would not have been subject to 
death, or any infirmity, had they continued. in a state of inno- 
cence, it is no less true, that even in that state they would 
have had to struggle against their passions, and if this had 
not been accompanied with some difficulty, there would have 
been no merit in the victory which they might have gained. 
But what do I say? The word victory is an absurdity where 
no conflict is supposed. When Eve contemplated the beauty 
of the forbidden fruit, was she not really in a painful situa- 
tion? This pain, and this internal struggle, which would 
have turned to her advantage had she courageously resisted, 
were the cause of the misfortune which she brought upon 
upon herself, because she yielded to temptation. 

If in that happy state human nature was subject to a cer- 
tain portion of pain, what must we expect when man has lost 
that prerogative, and is abandoned te wickedness and frailty? 
In the present state his trial is much stronger, and more 
painful than in the former; infirmitics and death exercise 
their rights over him, and lic is obliged to submit with cour. 
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age and respect, to all their horrors. To these we may add 
the great difficulty there 1s of acquiring and practising the 
moral virtues amicst those passions whic are incompatible 
with them ;—that we are obiiyed to be sober, charitabie, and 
just, while pleasure draws us aside from our «uty, and ava- 
rice, discord, and disorder, reign around and tyrannise over 
us. Such, indecd, is the lot ef man in his present state: is 
it strange, therefore, that he should experience evils and suf- 
ferings in this world? And can these evils be considered as 
contrary to the divine goodness, especialiy when we have so 
many reasous to be assured, that what we suffer serves to try 
our virtue, and that we shall find our advantage in it at last. 

I see only one way of supporting this reasoning, which is, 
to suppose that God, when he created the world, had no oth- 
er intention than that of displaying his infinite goodness, and 
of rendering his creatures happy. ‘This idea, I know, has 
been much followed, but it is neither just, nor founded on 
any solid principle; for im that case the least evil which we 
can imayine would have implied a contradiction, or, to ex- 
plain myself more clearly, the least evil would have been im- 
possible, as being contrary to the end which God proposes in 
the creation of mankind ; and as it was in his power to have 
rendered his creatures happy without the intervention of pain 
and suffering, had such been his real design, we must be- 
lieve, that evil can serve only as the means of making us ar- 
rive at a happy end. 

The Almighty, says Leibnitz, having before his mind an 
infinite number of worlds, and the power of creating them all 
with the same facility, chose the present one in preference to 
all others, since he created it. This world, now existing, 
was then the most agreeable to nature, the most worthy of 
him, and, ina word, the best of ail worlds possible. It being, 
in itself, a large whole, its parts are so closely connected and 
united one with the other, that the least thing cannot be de- 
tached from it without deranging it entirely. This best of 
all worlds possibig comprehends, besides all the real laws of 
motion, the laws of the union which exists between the sou! 
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and the body, the imperfections of each creature, and the 
general laws, according to which the Creator divided a- 
mongst them the proofs of his grace. 

It appears from this, that God was not bound to remove 
physical or moral evil, which was indispensably and necessa- 
rily attached to this situation :—it appears, on the contrary, 
that moral, as well as physical evil, entered in some measure 
into the plans of his work. We do not, however, mean to 
suppose, that God had moral evil positively in view,—no, he 
only permitted it, since in some measure it was attached to 
the infinite perfections of creation. These perfections ele- 
vate the present above all possible worlds; it is not because 
sin found entrance in it, that it is the most perfect ; we only 
mean to say, that sin and moral evil found place in the most 
perfect of worlds: God in himself did not wish for sin, or 
moral evil, consequently, he did not destine any of his crea- 
tures to be subject to them. 

The learned have called this argument Opticism, because 
the principie of it is, that this world is the best possible of all 
worlds. 

It was imagined for some time that Pope had adopted this 
sentiment. What gave rise to this conjecture, was the max- 
im upon which that poet established his Essay on Man, 
* Whatever is, is right ;” but he openly disavows it in a let- 
ter which he wrote to Racine on that subject, and he declared 
besides, to his friends in England, that he had composed the 
above poem before he ever saw the writings of Leibnitz. 
The idea which we ought to form of this sentiment is, that 
every thing which exists is right, according to the plan pro- 
posed by God, when he created the world, since every thing 
that exists is necessary and indispensably attached to the fix- 
ed laws of the whole of things ; that is to say, to the general 
laws of motion ; to those of the union between the soul and 
the body ; and to the particular laws of liberty and free-will. 
Certain ignorant persons may think that Leibnitz, by his ar- 
gument of opticism, wished to disavow the reality of a future 
and better state after this life, but those who entertain any 
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idea of that kind are mistaken ; he speaks only of those per- 
ishable worlds which God has the power to create, the best 
and most perfect of which, as he tells us, is the present. 
Leibnitz was a Christian, and believed in a future state of im- 
mortality. 

To pretend that this world is the best, and most perfect of 
all possible worlds, seems in some measure, however, to de- 
rogate from the idea of the grandeur and power of the Al- 


mighty. This argument, therefore, so much boasted of by 


the partizans of Leibnitz, discloses, on the first view, the 
general proof of the weakness common to all human reason- 
ing. 

To conclude, the most just, and indeed the only method of 
reasoning philosophically upon this point, appears to be the 
foliowing: Pain and evil really exist in this world, and un- 
doubtedly not without the knowledge and permission of the 
Creator. The natural consequences of this truth, established 
by long experience, are, First, that the happiness of man 
was neither the sole nor the principal end of the creation :— 
Secondly, that God does not permit, without a just cause, 
those pains and evils, to which mankind are subject in this 
world:—and, Thirdly, that it does not belong to man to at- 
tempt to rise to that which is attainable only by God. 

If pain and evil have found place in this world, why may 
they not exist in the other? What man can set bounds to the 
divine justice, which has absolute power to dispense punish- 
ments as well as rewards'—This justice has no bounds, 
since none of the divine benedictions are limited. Besides, 
what mortal can comprehend the extent of the obligations 
which he is under to the Deity, or the enormity of the faults 
he has committed? Will the unbcliever dare to prescribe 
laws to the SuprEME BEeinc? Ought he not rather to pros- 
trate himself before Him, and tremble ? 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF INFATUATION. 
——— 

A native of Berlin had accompanied some of his com- 
panions to the house of a fellow who assumed the character 
of a fortune-teller ; and having disobliged him by expressing 
a contempt of his art, the fellow, out of revenge, prophesied 
that this man should die on a scaffold. This seemed to make 
little impression at the time, but afterwards recurred often to 
this unhappy creature’s memory, and became every day 
more troublesome to his imagination. At length the idea 
haunted his mind so incessantly, that he was rendered per- 
fectly miserable, and could no longer endure life. 

He would have put himself to death with his own hands, 
had he not been deterred by the notion, that God Almighty 
never forgave suicide. He resolved therefore to commit 
murder, that he might be deprived of life by the hands of 
justice ; and mingling a sentiment of benevolence with the 
cruelty of his intention, he reflected, that if he murdered a 
grown person he might possibly send a soul to hell. To a- 
void this he determined to murder a child, who could not 
have committed any sin, but dying in innocence, would go 
immediately to heaven. He actually murdered an infant of 
his master’s. Such was the strange account this infatuated 
creature gave on hes trial; and thus the random prophecy 
proved the cause of its own compietion. 
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THE DEATH OF CHARLES IX. OF FRANCE. 

aap 

Or all the instructive lessons human nature can present to 
the mind, that of a bad man at the point of death is certainly 
the most impressive. 

The eloquent but unfortunate Doctor Dodd has drawn the 
picture of an unhappy wretch just at that awful moment, in 
a most masterly and pathetic style ; and history affords us a 
variety of instances of a similar nature ; but none which I 
have hitherto met with strikes the mind with so just a sense 
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of the apprehensive terrors which attend a guilty conscience, 
as the description Dr. Cayet gives of the death-bed pangs 
which tormented that monster of bigotry and cruelty Charles 
IX. which I shall extract from that judicious author. 

The singular death of that misguided prince, says his his- 
torian, was regarded by his cotemporaries as a remarkable 
instance of divine justice; and the man, who had been the 
means of spilling the blood of seventy thousand of his fellow- 
creatures,* found his own bursting from all the veins, in an 
unheard of and surprising manner. 

Charles, two days before his death, having called for Maz- 
zille, his chief physician, and, complaining of the pains he 
suffered, enquired if it were not possible that he, and so ma- 
ny other physicians in his realms, could contrive to alleviate 
his disorder; “ for ] am,” said the wretched sufferer, “ cru- 
elly and horribly tormented?” To which Mazzille replied, 
“that whatever had depended on them had been tried, but 
that, in truth, God alone could be the sovereign physician in 
such complaints.” “I believe that what you say is true,” 
said the king, “so draw from me my large cap, that I may 
try torest.”. Mazzille obeyed the order and then withdrew, 
desiring all, except the nurse and two of his attendants, to do 
the same. The nurse, fatigued with watching, attempted 
likewise to repose, but the sighs and groans of the tortured » 
monarch prevented her from doing it, and, going to the bed- 
side, she attempted to soothe his affliction; when the king 
exclaimed, in half-broken sentences, which were interrupted 
by the violence of his grief, “« Ah, my dear nurse, my beloved 
woman, what blood! what murders! Oh, I have followed 
wicked advice!” (This he said, alluding to the influence 
the queen had over him, and the shocking cruelties that had 
been committed at her instigation.) ‘ Oh, my God! par- 
don me, and be merciful. I know not where I am, they 
have so perplexed and agitated me. How will all this end ‘ 
What shall Ido? Iam lost, lost for ever!” 


* Alluding to the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s day 
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This pathetic exclamation received the following reply 
from the sympathizing attendant: “ Sire, be the murders on 
those who forced you to order them; your majesty could not 
help it; and since you never willingly consented, and now 
regret them, believe that God will never impute them to 
you. Ah! for the honor of God cease this weeping 1? Hav- 
ing said this, she rose for a handkerchief, for the king was 
drenched in tears; and Charles, taking it gently from her, 
subdued his grief, and promised to endeavour to repose. 

What an impressive lesson may be derived from the ago- 
nizing sufferings of this afflicted monarch! and what an in- 
structive page must it be considered for the perusal of the 
young, the gay, and the licentious! How must vice shrink 
appalled before the alarming scene! and how must virtue 
feel the reward of her own exalted actions ! 


a 











DETACHED THOUGHTS 
ON 
BAD TEMPER. 


—— 

THERE seems to be, with persons of ill nature, an opinion 
which few persons who have no evil passions to hide, will al- 
low—‘“ That a man of good sense and quick parts is of a bad 
temper, and that a man of bad temper is generally a man of 
abilities.” Never was a more erroneous idea, fatal to the in- 
terests of society, and palpably false in principle. A friend 
remarked to me the other day, while conversing on this sub- 
ject, that he had observed through a long and laborious life, that 
those who have possessed abilities, honesty and integrity, have 
mostly possessed good humor, the general result of an un- 
guilty mind. 

It is not sense in Acasto to find fault with every thing a- 
nother man does; such a propensity springs from ill-nature, 
and a desire to raise himself by a pitiful expedient. It does 
not denote ability to decry the want of abilities in others, as 
this is too often a scheme to prevent the world from saying 
the same of him. 
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Mad men and fools, says Rochefoucalt, see every thing 
through the medium of their humor: thus, if an iil-natured 
person is dissented from in adebate, as he can never imag- 
ine himself wrong, he scts his antagonist down for a fool, lit- 
tle suspecting that the company fastens the same cap upon 
himself with more propriety. 

An ill-tempered person is mostly given to slander, and 
knowing the intemperance of his own thoughts seeks for hid- 
den meanings, never meant— 


He sees more devils than all hell can hold : 


his offences are seldom forgiven, as they are generally more 
the offspring of the heart than the head. 

All the heroes who possessed a bad temper, have been 
villains of the blackest die, as Marius, Sylla, Dionysius, Max- 
imian, Tiberius, &c. &e. 


All the most valuably conspicuous persons were to the con- 
trary, as Socrates, Epaminondas, Cymon, Aristides, Alexan- 
der, Cesar, Plato, Virgil, Addison, Henry Vth, Edward VIth, 


Montaigne, Goldsmith: but they are innumerable. 

Openness and candor have been mistaken by subtle and de- 
signing men, for want of capacity, not knowing that honesty 
and honor are the surest proofs of profound wisdom. 

Acasto calls him weak and fickle who changes his opinion, 
not regarding that an alteration of circumstances will cause 
an alteration of sentiment. The Portuguese have a fine proy- 
erb on this subject, “ The wise man changes his opinion often, 
the fool never.” He is never more wrong than in misno- 
mers; he calls obstinacy, firmness ;—cunning, depth ;—a re- 
sistance to the charitable feelings, a resolution not to be im- 
posed upon. 

The will of an ill-natured man is his law; his fist is his 
logic ; he is generally envious, avaricious, always tyrannical, 
ambitious, and contemptuous; mostly ungratcful, illiberal, 
passionate, and treacherous ; a bear in society, and a pest to 
his family. 


He is seldom a friend to any one, not even to himself; his 
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own misery not being problematical, he renders all around 
him as miserable as himself. 
He dies detested, and is literally hissed out of the world. 











FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


THE FREEBOOTER. 


Wit versus Rank; the French Mareschal in the wrong Boz. 


A FacEtious Abbé had engaged a box at the Opera, from 
which (after being seated,) he was rudely turned out by a 
certain Mareschal of France. He brought his action in a 
court of honour; he began thus :—* It is not of Mareschal 
Turenne, who took so many towns; of Suffrein, who took so 
many ships; or of Crebillon, who took Minorca, that I have* 
to complain ; but it is of that Mareschal who took my box at 
the Opera, and never took any thing else in the whole course 
of his life.” 


a 


Virtues. 
Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance when exposed. 
They are sensitive plants that will not bear too familiar ap- 
proaches. 


Reserve. 
The reserved man should bring a certificate of his hon- 
esty into company, before he is admitted to take his chair. 


Pascal. 
“See,” says Pascal, “the absurdity of mankind. Many 
have believed in the miracles of Vespasian, who have ap- 
peared to give no credit to those of Jesus Curist.” 


A Simile. 
Those who outlive their incomes by splendor in dress ox 
epuipage are said to resemble a town on fire, which shines 
by that which destroys It. 
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The Blessing of Indefiendence. 


A sovereign, in a progress through his kingdom, was in- 
formed, in one of his capital towns, of a singular fact, ¢ That 
one of the inhabitants, a man of seventy years old, had never 
been without the walls.’ The man was called to the king, 
and, being poor, obtained a pension ; but upon the following 
provision,—that he should forfeit his pension if ever he set 
foot out of town. But here, even custom could not prevail 
over love of liberty. ‘The man did not continue long at ease ; 


his confinement became insupportable, and he lost his pension 
in six months. 


“ Mortalities Memorandum.” 


By Rachel Speght, published in 1621. 


“The Marizer, which doth assay to passe 
The raging seas into some forraigne land, 
Desireth much to have his voyage ended, 
And to arrive upon the solid sand. 

All creatures with desire doe seeke for rest, 
After they have with labor beene opprest. 


The Pilgrim, which a journey undertakes, 
Feeding his fancie with exoticke sights, 
Deemes not his way much irksome to his foot; 
Because his paine is mixed with delights : 
For tis his joy to thinke upon that day 

When he shall see the period of his way. 


Men are as Sailors in this irksome life, 

Who at the haven always cast their eye ; 

As Pilgrims wandering in an unccuth land ;— 
Then who is he that will not wish to dye ? 
And he, whom God by death doth soonest call, 
ks in my mind the happiest wight of all.” 
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Fragments of a Chinese Ballad. 

In vain is the female’s apartment inaccessible to public 
view: if irregularity finds its way into it, the news of it spreads 
far and wide with rapidity ; itis a fire, of which those who 
are not near enough to see the flames, are sure tu perceive 
the smoke. 

Employment is the guardian of female innocence: do not 
allow women time to be idle: let them be the first dressed 
and the last undressed all the year round. 

No in-door household work is repugnant to a modest and 
sensible woman. ‘The shuttle and the needle are only the oc- 
occupation of her leisure : the neatness of her house is the 
work of her cares ; and it is her glory, either to attend a sick 
person, or to prepare a repast. 

The pearls and precious stones, the silk and gold, with 
which a coquette so studiously bedecks herself, are a transpar- 
ent varnish, which makes all her defects the more apparent. 

A hopeful reliance a family has on a young girl with car- 
mine lips and painted cheeks! The more she resembles an 
idol, the less will be the number of her worshippers. 

From the Greek. 
Once I know in maddening hour 
I own’d your beauty’s magic power, 
And prais’d those eyes of liquid blue, 
Those lips which sham’d the morning’s hue, 
The golden locks whose wavy flow 
Shaded those rising hills of snow. 
You each ardent wish repress’d ; 
You continued still reproving, 
Still I woo’d and still was loving. 
Still to you the sigh address’d. 


Now, alas! what changes rise ! 
Mark, each grace, each beauty flies 3 
Time, your cruel foe, at last 


Grants me vengeance for the past 3 
VOL. Ly. 27 
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Youth no more that eye illumes ; 

Age has brought its joyless glooms ; 
Cease ; those lures to spread forbear ; 
Vain that studied cress, and care ; 
Others tempt; I’m not of those 

Who seek the thorn, and leave the rose. 


From the Italian. 
As, Venus, late you miss’d your boy, 
And anxious sought where he had stray’d ; 
“¢ One kiss,”’ you cried, “ I'll give with joy 
To him who knows where Cupid’s laid.” 


Give me the kiss ;—for see he lies 
In the dark heaven of Rosa’s eyes ; 
Or bid my Rosa’s lips bestow 
The kiss, and yours I will forego. 
A literary Blunder. 
One of those famed literati, a country sculptor, was ordered 
to engrave on a tombstone the following words— 


« A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.” 
But the stone being small, he engraved it— 


« A yirtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” 


Philip, King of Macedon. 

Fle once happened to fall to the ground, when engaged in 
some gymnastic exercises. As he rose he observed the im- 
pression of his body in the sand.—“ Heavens,” cried Philip, 
“ how a smail a space hath nature allotted to us, and yet we 
are vain enough to desire to command the universe.” 


—!,_ 


Diogenes. 
On the eve of the battle Chaeronea, while each party were 
preparing to assert their ancient honors, engaged in all those 
occupations which the great business required, filled with 
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anxious expectation, and each man animating his fellow-sol- 
dier with fair hopes of victory, Diogenes, the famous Cynic, 
who beheld this great commotion with an indifference, and 
insensibility to the interests of mankind, which he called phi- 
losophy, was led by curiosity to visit the camps, as an un- 
concerned spectator, in order to observe the different emo- 
tions and behaviour of so many people, who were now pre- 
paring for a great and important engagement. In the Mac- 
edanian camp, where his character and person were not 
known, he was stopped by the guards, and conducted to Phil- 
ip’s tent. The king expressed surprise at a stranger’s pre- 
suming to approach his camp; and asked, with severity, 
whether he came as a spy ‘—** Yes,” said Diogenes, “ I am 
come to spy your vanity and ambition, who thus wantonly set 
your life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour.” 


Definition of Gratitude. 


At the institution of the Deaf and Dumb, in the street of 
the Observatory, No. 113, Paris, a question was put to a pu- 
pil of the Abbe Sicard, which would have puzzled any other 
person to have immediately resolved, though possessed of the 
perfect use of both his ears and his tongue, yet was instantly, 
and elegantly answered, in five words, by one who never en- 
joyed the use of either.— What is gratitude 2 Tur Memory 
OF THE HEART. 


Immortality. 


What is immortality that man should court it, as the untu- 
tored virgin flies to him who bears away her heart? that he 
should grasp at every arrow that swiftly winnows through the 
air, to preserve the semblance of his being, when the natural 
term of life shall be expired. He sees the column rising to 
the clouds, but to say that in a few short years such a man, 
or such a hero, once lived on earth. Short as the measure is 
which completes our days, man fondly courts the looks of the 
gazing crowd, to live a little season in its memory. He 
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stops not here, but boldly forces his perishable bark from off 
the troubled coast, and founds a rock to last till time shall be 
no more. 


Memory. 


Oh! Memory, how I revere that steady lustre which for 
ever emanates from thee, and sweetly dazzles my every 
serise. When at midnight I stretch my wearied limbs upon 
my couch, and the lamp but faintly glimmers on the hearth, 
thou, memory, fondly usurpest the empire of my brain, and 
summonest to my ald the distant much-loved friend; the 
pastures of the spring, or of some distant land; the ways of 
armies, and of worlds. Till age shall dim my sight, and 
with an imperious sway rule over my brain, let me be to thee 
one of thy fondest children; let me contemplate the storied 
pile, trace the sculptured urn, or the historic page. While 
I can calmly view the shocks of time, memory, kindly assist 
me ; and when thou shalt fail me, let me, the ensuing mo- 
ment, yield up my breath in tranquil slumbers. 


How to make a Shift. 


A woman, brought lately before a magistrate in England, 
charged with stealing a sheet, defended herself by saying 


«her mistress ordered her to put one out to the wash, and 
roake a shift with the other.” 


flighly important to the Public. 


A Liverpool paper informs us that the infant son of Mr. 
Pole Tilney Long Wellesley is to be christened by the name 
of William Richard Arthur Pole Tilney Long Wellesley !— 
Long enough in all conscience. 


Lost Laéor. 


¥.P. Buchez, who died in 1807, had printed at Paris, in 
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1802, a catalogue of his various publications, which are 
known chiefly from that list, in which are specified 


In folio 99 vols.—~quarto 7 vols.—octavo 71 vols.—duodec- 
imo 138 vols.—eighteens 15 vols.—total 350 vols. 


very insignificant works; but still remarkable for the dis- 
play of a courageous industry not to be repressed by dis- 
praise, by expense, or neglect. 


Epfigram on the Death of Isaac Reed, the great Book-col- 
lector. 


Reader, from these four lines take heed, 
And mend your life for my sake, 

For you must die like Zsaac Reed, 
Though you read till your eyes ache. 


Epfigram. 
A woman broke her neck, so fate decreed : 
The neighbors piteously bewail the harm. 


“ Ah,” cried the husband, “ friends, ’tis sad, indeed, 
‘But yet, alas: it might have been her arm.” 


New Boots. 
«“ These boots were never made for me, 
They are too short by half ; 
I want them long enough, d’ye see, 
To cover ail the calf.” 


“Why sir,” said Last, with stifled laugh, 
“ To alter them I’jl try ; 

But if they cover ail the calf, 
They must be five feet high.” 


Seated 


A middling Pun. 
Ralph to the tallow-chandler went, 
On teazing Mr. Wick quite bent, 
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And thus began provoking : 
«“ The candles I last had of you 
Were vilely bad,—’tis very true, 
Indeed, sir, I’m not joking.” 


“ Pray did they not burn bright enough ?” 
Replied the son of kitchen stuff, 

With many a hem and sputter : 
“ What was the fault, sir please to say ; 
Perhaps they flar’d too fast away, 

For sometimes they will gutter.” 


“ Why no,” said Ralph, “ that’s not the case,” 
Whose muscles of his serious face 
Grew every moment stronger ; 
“ They to the mrppLE burnt full well: 
But now, if I the fault must tell, 
They would’n’t then BURN LONGER !” 








SELECT SENTENCES. 
2. + oe 
Tue unfortunate well know the prodigious difference 
which exists between the contemplation of an evil, however 
well-founded such apprehensions may be, and the conviction 
of its reality. 


Do nothing in the moment of wrath—unless you would put 


to sea in the midst of a tempest. 


‘TAKE care never to shew your mind otherwise than in fu// 
dress—unless its dishabille be adjusted with all the care and 
decorum requisite to render it interesting and elegant. 


FALsEHOoD goes on ove leg only—truth upon two. 


An indiscreet man is like an unsealed letter. Lvery body 
may read him. 


Ipienzss has no advocate—but many friends, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





THE DUKE’S FEAST. 


{From Mr. Elton’s Tales of Romance.] 


‘Tue moon had sunk in clouds ; a storm was nigh, 
And eddy leaves came scattering on the blast ; 
The Merchant round him turn’d an anxious eye, 
As yet scarce half the forest length was past ; 
While mingling with the gloom a deeper dread, 
The passing thunder roll’d in murmurs o’er his head. 


The steed shook wild his ruffed mane; around 
The oak-trees old rock’d roaring in the gale ; 
And pines their branches stoop’d with crashing sound ; 
Drear clos’d the darkness on the lightning pale ; 
When through the forest breaks a light from high, 
Shone distant, as it seem’d, a watch-tower in the sky. 


With livelier cheer the traveller wound the glade, 
Till climbing slow the dark hill’s hanging steep, 
Th’ illuminated turrets he survey’d, 
Whose light had glimmer’d thro’ those forests deep ; 
Beneath a stately castle’s walls he stood, 
That, flank’d with lofty towers, o’ertopp’d th’ inferior wood. 


Beside the gate was hung a brazen horn; 
The pediment was grav’d with golden scroll ; 
“ Here food and shelter wait the wretch forlorn, 
«© Who owns the treasure of a grateful soul.” 
The Merchant to his lips that horn applied, 
The hollow mountain-glens re-echoed far and wide. 


Straight quivering streaks illume the granite walls, 
From many a gilding torch reflected bright ; 

Shrill ring the gates ; expand the tapestried halls, 

And blooming pages guide his steps aright ; 
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With busy hands disrobe the way worn guest, 
And lave in tepid streams, and clothe in downy vest. 


Thence o’er a smooth mosaic floor he treads, 
Of rreenest marble is the vast saloon ; 
A crystal lamp its chequering lustre sheds, 
As o’er some valley shines the shadowy moon ; 
The figur’d arras waves, and on his sight 
Sudden a presence-room bursts in a blaze of light. 


His foot on cushion rais’d of cloth of gold, 
One sat beneath a purple canopy : 
His clustering locks in raven blackness roll’d, 
Pale was his hollow cheek, like fire his eye ; 
In cloak of ermin’d crimson he was clad ; 
But rueful was his mien; his smile was sad, 


Knights in gay green appear’d ; and clad in rose 
Sat ladies young with pearly-braided hair ; 
The duke Onulphus from his throne arose, 
And plac’d the Merchant in a golden chair ; 
Full opposite the duchess thron’d was seen ; 
Soft was her pensive smile, and chaste her modest miet:. 


But oh ! how tempting fair; her hazel eye 
Swam dark in beaming languishment of hue ; 
Her smooth and jetty brows were arch’d on high, 
Her shading lashes lengthen’d on the view ; 
The crimson of her cheek rose mantling warm, 
A lucid robe scarce veil’d her lightly rounded form. 


None may that bosom’s orb’d luxuriance tell, 
As marble firm, and dazzling as the snow ; 
The gazer’s heart, while soft it rose and fell, 
Beat with a like pulsation to and fro ; 
And oh! the moisture of the scarlet lip, 
That clos’d these pearly teeth, it had been heaven to sip 
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Apart she sat distinguish’d from the rest, 
A violet mantle from her shoulders flow’d ; 
A zone of diamonds grasp’d her throbbing breast, 
And on her tapering fingers rubies glow’d ; 
Gems quiver’d in her ears; and round her head 
Gather’d in braiding gold the jetty tresses spread. 


Here gaz’d Basilius; nor the lady’s gaze 
Disdain’d to melt and mingle with his own ; 
At once his blood was kindled in a blaze, 
His pulses throbb’d with tumults yet unknown ; 
Flush’d was his cheek, and humid were his eyes, 
And every nerve was thrill’d with trembling ecstacies. 


But still, whene’er he turn’d his eyes aside, 
The duke’s stern glance would seem to read his soul; 
Then through his heart would icy terrors glide, 
Till once again her gaze electric stole 
On his attracted gaze, and once again 
The guilty flames were shot through every shivering vein. 


Now to the trumpet’s silver sound behold 
The banquet serv’d ; the golden beakers shine ; 
The viands rich are pil’d in massive gold, 
Reddens in golden cups the sparkling wine ; 
The merchant swims in bliss; the duke demands 
A health, and courteous gives the goblet to his hands. 


Then smiling bends the guest his wishful eyes 
To that fair duchess, when the goblet falls 
From his slack grasp; what sudden horrors rise ! 


What ghastly spectacle his sight appalls ! 
In her white hand she held a human scull, 


A page stood by with wine, and fill’d it to the full. 


She bows, and lifts it to her smiling lips, 


But her smooth brow is ruffled by a frown ; 
VOL. IV. 28 
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Tears drop into the draught ; and, while she sips, 
O’er her high-heaving breast run trickling down. 
The merchant on Onulphus turn’d his look ; 
Again that cagle eye his breast with lightning strook. 


Ill far’d the traveller through that horrid feast, 
Tho’ perfumes breath’d, and music warbled round ; 
Full glad was he when all the banquet ceas’d, 
Fain would he fly from that enchanted ground ; 
But now those blooming boys the torches bear, 
And his reluctant steps ascend the jasper stair. 


The plumes of ostrich nodded o’er the bed, 
That stood by silver eagles propp’d on high ; 
The velvet curtains glow’d with deepest red ; 
And wav’d the walls with pictur’d tapestry ; 
Large as the life appear’d those shadows bright, 
Their stately forms mov’d slow to every breeze of night 


There from the book of Troy was wrought the tale, 
Here Helen smil’d at Menelaus’ side: 
There look’d she back, while far the bellying sail 
In flight convey’d her o’er the rolling tide : 
_Here her white arms enfold th’ adulterous boy, 
And there she wailing sees the gathering flames of Troy. 


There too the mighty Agamemnon bled 
Within the marble bath, by ruffian sword; 
Here was the feast by Clytemnestra spread, 
The gay adulterer grac’d the regal board : 
There his good biade the stern Orestes drew, 
And o’er a mother’s corse his veiling mantle threw. 


His arms in musing thought the merchant folds, 
And, touch’d with sadness, views the storied walls : 
When sudden he a gilded niche beholds, 
As with slant gleam the lamp reflected fails ; 
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Within the niche two glooming tapers burn, 
Whose flickering light shows dim an alabaster urn. 


Who may the stranger’s shuddering anguish paint, 
When in that vase he look’d, and saw enclos’d 
A human heart !—with rising horrors faint 
He sought his couch ; and lay, but not repos’d ; 
When clang’d the doors; and lo! the duke—who led 
That lovely dame, her locks disheveil’d from her head. 


That heart with myrrh and cassia balm’d, he took, 
And to her lips with courteous mockery rais’d ; 
That heart she kiss’d, while he with searching look 
On her flush’d cheek unalterably gaz’d : 
Then, while her sobbing breast rose heaving fast, 
The vase was clos’d, and they from forth the chamber pass’d. 


Up sprang the trav’ller when the morning broke, 
And left the chamber with a beating breast ; 
The Duke encountering smil’d, and gracious spoke, 
And ask’d if sweet his fare, if soft his rest; 
Basilius bow’d the knee, but frankly said, 
How that his breast was scar’d, and terrified his bed. 


Stern smil’d his host, and led him where a room 
Was rich with painting, gold, and ebony : 
Without the casement roses wreath’d their bloom, 
And woodbines droop’d in cluster’d canopy : 
Its blossom’d boughs the myrtle green entwin’d, 
And orange-trees with sweets impregnated the wind. 


Rare needle-work the colour’d hangings wove, 
The silken scenes did loyal loves display : 
Knights in their helmets wore the gage of love, 
Or at the feet of damsels courteous lay : 
But all was stilly gloom ; what seem’d a bed 
Rose underneath an arch, with sable pall o’erspread. 
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Unseen the harp is touch’d ; the whilst they taste 
The luscious fruit and drink metheglin sweet, 
Slow to the merchant’s thought the moments waste, 
Till rose the duke in silence from his scat ; 
That sable pall he rais’d, and pointing stood ; 
The azure couch blush’d red—it was the stain of blood ! 


Then pray’d the trembling merchant to depart, 
The gorgeous misery sicken’d on his brain ; 
The mystic drinking-scull; th’ embalmed heart, 

The purple horror of the secret stain !— 
“ Lo! here,’ Onulphus cried, “ my bridal bower ! 
‘¢ And here my consort ¢lasp’d her guilty paramour. 


“ Like thee, my guest, he caught the roving glance 
“ Of Rosimund, and Jur’d her to her shame ; 
“I saw; I found them in their sinful trance, 
“ And quench’d in blood the barb’rous ingrate’s flame ; 
s It is the will of heaven that I should be 
«“ The still-avenging scourge of her inconstancy. 


“ This carbuncle that on my finger glows 
‘“ Was once a living serpent’s precious eye : 
«“ Thus did an Arab sage his night’s repose 
“ Requite, of necromantic potency : 
“ For still, wien woman’s faith would go astray, 
«© This modest jewel pales its bright and sanguine ray. 


“ And still, whene’cr her thoughts to vice incline, 
«“ That cup is brought to med’cine her offence ; 
“ And tears of rage then mingle with her wine, 
“ Would they were chang’d to tears of penitence ! 
“© may not dare, till she be chaste and true, 
“© So warn’d by holy dreams, remit the penance due. 


“¢ Now ©0o in peace !” he said, and clasp’d him round 
With courteous arms; the gates unfolding rang ; 
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A barb with golden bit there paw’d the ground, 
The grateful merchant to the saddle sprang : 


Pensive he left the castle walls; but thence 
He bore a wiser heart, and firmer innocence. 
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THE PILGRIM OF SORROW. 


I. 
‘ Ou, ask not, old hermit, why hither I stray ; 
‘ But grant, gentle father, my lowly request : 
‘ See the beauties of summer—they soon will away, 
‘ And ere long shall the Pilgrim of Sorrow find rest. 


II. 
‘In the vale I espied thee : I saw thee in prayer, 


¢ While the sun in the west illum’d thy pale face ; 
‘I mark’d thy bright cross, and thy thin, breezy hair, 
¢ And now in thy aspect mild pity I trace. 


III. 
‘ Here let me dwell with thee, reside in thy cell, 


‘ Make thy rushes my death-bed, and under thine eye, 
‘ Ere I rise with kind angels, low murmur farewell ! 
‘ Oh ’tis happy, most happy for wretches to die! 


IV. 
‘ But, man of the forest, Religion’s mild son, 


‘ Why I mourn, start, and tremble, seek never to know ; 
‘ For swift-footed Plagues at my heels long have run, 
‘ Deriding the tears of the fountain of Woe. 


V. 
¢ The sands of the sea and distresses of life 


‘ No mortal can number, no language declare ; 
‘In the morn we have joy; noon’s molested by strife ; 
‘ And evening imposes vexation and care. 


VI. 
‘ Our sons turn from duty, our daughters to shame ; 


‘ And the tongue that vows deeply is often forsworn. 
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/ 00) proves a thin vision :—false, false is her name ; 
* Aad she takes the vile garb which e’en Siander has worn. 


Vil. 
¢ Oh, my heart’s sorely burthen’d !—Dear Father, thine aid ; 
‘ Fierce thoughts of distraction are filling my mind ?— 
He enter’d the ceil, on his knees lowly pray’d, 
And to heaven his devotions were borne by the wind. 


Vill. 
In silence and sadness he wasted each day, 


His eye often moisten’d, and oft heav’d his breast ; 
' And ere summer’s beauties were swept all away, 
In a grave near yon willows the Pilgrim found rest. 
—2+e— 
GENIUS, AN ODE. 
TI. x. 
Many there be who, thro’ the vale of life, 
With velvet pace, unnotic’d softly go, 
While jarring discord’s inbarmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe. 
By them unheeded, carking care, 
Green ey’d grief, and dull despair ; 
Smoothly they pursue their way, 
With even tenor, and with equal breath ; 
Alike thro’ cloudy, and thro’ sunny day, 
Then sink in peace to death. 
a 4 
But ah! afew there be whom griefs devour, 
And weeping woe, and disappointment keen, 
Repining penury, and sorrow sour, 
And self-consuming spleen. 
And these are Genius’ fav’rites : these 
Know the thought-thron’d mind to please, 
And from her fleshy seat to draw 
To realms where Fancy’s golden orbits roll, 
Disdaining all but ’wildering rapture’s law, 
The captivated soul. 
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ist. 2. 
Genius, from thy starry throne, 


High above the burning zone, 
In radiant robe of light array’d, 
Oh hear the plaint by thy sad fav’rite made, 
His melancholy moan. 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken vows, 
Of sleepless nights, of anguish-ridden days, 
Pangs that his sensibility uprouse 
To curse his being, and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gav’st to him, with treble force to feel, 
The sting of keen neglect, the rich man’s scorn, 
And what o’er all does in his soul preside 
Predominant, and tempers him to steel, 
His high indignant pride. 
Lt 
Lament not ye, who humbly steal thro’ life, 
That Genius visits not your lowly shed ; 
For ah, what woes and sorrows ever rise, 
Distract his hapless head. 
For him awaits no balmy sleep, 
He wakes all night, and wakes to weep ; 
Or, by his lonely lamp he sits, 
At solemn midnight, when the peasant sleeps, 
In fev’rish study, and in moody fits 
His mournful vigils keeps. 
II. 2. 
And oh! for what consumes his watchful oil ? 
For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting breath : 
*Tis for neglect and pen’ry he doth toil, 
*Tis for untimely death. 
Lo! where dejected pale he lies, 
Despair depicted in his eyes, 
He feels the vital flame decrease, 
He sees the grave, wide-yawning for its prey, 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace, 
And cheer the expiring ray. 
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Ill. 2. 
By Sulmo’s bard of mournful fame, 


By gentle Otway’s magic name, 
By him, the youth, who smil’d at death, 
And rashly dar’d to stop his vital breath, 
Will I thy pangs proclaim ; 
For still to mis’ry closely thou ’rt allied, 
Tho’ gaudy pageants glitter by thy side, 
And far resounding fame. 
What tho’ to thee the dazzled millions bow, 
And to thy posthumous merit bend them low; | 
Tho’ unto thee the monarch looks with awe, 
And thou, at thy flash’d car, dost nations draw. 
Yet ah! unseen hehind thee fly 
Corroding anguish, soul-subduing pain, 
And discontent that clouds the fairest sky : 
A melancholy train. 
Yes, Genius, thee a thousand cares await, 
Mocking thy deriding state ; 
Thee, chill adversity will still attend, 
Before whose face flies fast the summer’s friend, 
And leaves thee all forlorn ; 
While leaden ign’rance rears her head and laughs, 
And fat stupidity shakes his jolly sides, 
And while the cup of affluence he quaffs 
With bee-ey’d wisdom, Genius still derides, 
Who toils, and ev’ry hardship doth outbrave, 
To gain the meed of praise, when he is mould’ring in 
his grave. H. K. Wuire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


——2 +o 


_P To avoid the inconvenience resulting from the circumstance of 
our volume’s not commencing with the year, we shall publish but two 
more numbers till the first of January, viz. No. XXIII. about the first 
of October, and No. XXIV. sometime in November. No XXV. which 
begins a new volume, will be published on the first of January, and 
the succeeding numbers in the first week of each month respectively. 
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